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MAGNANIMITY. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


CHAPTER X. 


ALTHOUGh it is doing considerable vio- 
lence to our feelings, we are compelled 
by a sense of duty to leave the fainting 
Sophia in the care of her affectionate 
friends, (to whose tender attentions we 


may safely confide her,) while we at-| 








immediately adopted ; and learning from 
the old lady that her next neighbour was 
a farrier, Woodville took the reins in his 
hand, and led the uncomplaining patient 
to his house. 

In the mean time, Sophia found her 
entertainer’s loquacity too agreeable to 
notice the great lapse of time during 
Woodville’s absence, which was pro- 
tracted to more than an hour, when he 
returned with a coach, which he had 
procured, because the farrier had pro- 
nounced his horse to be unable to pro- 
ceed. Sophia would have willingly 
walked into town, and regretted that her 
adopted brother had given himself so 
much unnecessary trouble on her ac- 
count. She was too generous, however, 
to pain him by rejecting such delicate at- 
tentions, and, therefore, smiled her gra- 
titude as she accepted the proffered tes- 
timony of politeness and affection. 

For some time after entering the coach, 


tempt to account for some of the inci- } Woodville attempted to support a lively 


dents of this eventful morning. 

When the parties separated at the | 
Dorchester Hotel, with the avowed pur- 
pose of proceeding into town by different 
routes, Woodville, it will be recollected 
chose the Roxbury road, as the short 
and the best. He had a fine spiri 
horse, which he drove with such veloct- 
ty as to draw from Sophia frequent ex- 
clamations of alarm. They reached 
Roxbury, however, without accident, 
and were in front of a beautiful little cot- 
tage, when Woodville suddenly drew in 
the reins, sprang from the chair, and, 
after examining one of the fore feet of 
his horse, exclaimed 

‘‘ By Heaven! this noble animal is 
ruined !” 

On Sophia’s requesting an explanation. 
he informed her that a long rusty nail 
had entered the frog of the foot, and that 
it would be necessary for him to seek a 
farrier to extract it. In the mean time, 
he would conduct her into the cottage, 
where a widow woman resided, with 
whom he was slightly acquainted, who 
would cheerfully entertain her until he 
could procure the necessary surgical aid 
for his steed. This arrangement was 
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|| conversation ; but Sophia’s thoughts ha- 
ving wandered to Sandville, he found the 
attempt to be fruitless, and at length be- 
came as silent and thoughtful as the fair 


, |, one to whom he had been vainly address- 
jing himself. The road still continued 


smooth and soft, and when Sophia did 
awake from her reverie, it was to ex- 
press her surprise that they had not yet 
entered upon the rugged noisy pavements 
of Roxbury-street. 

** You was certainly mistaken, Solon, 
in supposing this to be the shortest route.” 

‘** But I was not mistaken, Sophia, in 
supposing it to be the pleasantest. The 
longest roads, the roughest paths, the 
rudest scenes, are short, smooth, and 
delightful to me, when Sophia conde- 
scends to be the partner of my journey. 
Nay, dearest girl—you must listen to me 
—my penance has been long enough— 
I can no longer support a fictitious cha- 
racter; | must again press this angel 
hand to my lips, again breathe into your 
ear the warm effusions of a heart that 
adores you.” 

*“ Mr. Woodville !” ee Sophia, 
in a most frigid tone—* Is this the way 
you keep your promise! Abandon that 











theme forever, or consent to relinquish 
my acquaintance—my esteem—my re- 
spect.” 

Woodville relinquished her hand, sigh- 
ed deeply, and, applying his bandker- 
chief to his eyes, sat for some moments 
apparently absorbed in a paroxysm of the 
bitterest grief. In the mean time, So- 
phia, agitated with pity and a variety of 
other sensations, was anxiously wishing 
for the termination of the journey, and 
wondering that she had yet heard no in- 
dications of having entered the town. 
While these ideas were passing in her 
mind, she perceived, for the first time, 
that the blinds, as well as the glasses, 
were up; and, with a tremor of appre- 
hension, she attempted to let down the 
one by her side. But Woodville gently 
restrained her hand—— 

* Nay, my dearest——sister———do not 
give admission to the gaze of vulgar cu- 
riosity. At least do not expose my weak- 
ness to the senseless rabble.” 

A vogae indefinite idea of some horrid 
truth, now darted like lightning through 
the mind of: Sophia, who resolutely with- 
drew her hand from Woodville’s, and let 
down the blind. Bot who can describe 
her sensations when she discovered that 
they where travelling through a strange 
wild looking country, without a humana 
habitation within the whele circle of her 
view. 

‘‘ Where are we 2?” she exclaimed in 
a frantic tone. ‘“* Stop! Driver! Stop! 
Oh! call to him, Woodville ! he has lost 
his way !” 

“No, Sophia; he goes by my direc- 
tions, and will conduct us to happiness.” 

‘* Madman! whither are you convey- 
ing me ’—and for what purpose? Stop, 
Driver! I will go no farther !” 

‘* Pardon me, Sophia; he hears no 
voice but mine. However rash and ia- 
consistent my present conduct may ap- 
pear, | have been driven to this step by 
imperious circumstances. You know 
that I love you more than life—yes, more 
than my own soul. I cannot exist with- 


fout you, and you must be mine. Ob! 


consent, then, to preserve me from de- 
struction. Accompany me to Providence, 
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where our hands can be instantly joined 
in the sacred bonds of wedlock. In this 
state a thousand obstacles have interve- 
ned to prevent an union on which my ex- 
istence—my eternal destiny depends.” 


*« And you have now added ten thou- 
sand to the number,” cried Sophia, i in the 
cool tone of offended dignity, ‘‘ by ex- 
posing a trait of character—a deformed 
feature, of which I did not think huma- 
nity susceptible. He who is capable of 
such extravagant folly as this, must be a 
maniac, or something worse. Miserable 
must be the female to whom he is united. 
’ Tam at present in your power—but pro- 
ceed at your peril.” 

** Then, cruel girl, I will at once cap 
the climax of my ‘ extravagant folly,’ 
by affording you the sweet satisfaction of 
seeing my hopes and my life terminate 
together.” 

‘ Woodville drew a pistol from his pock- 
et, which he instantly cocked, and pre- 
sented to his own forehead. Sophia, 
who had already trembled for his intel- 
lect, now believed him to be actually be- 
side himself, and shrieked for help, as, 
with a desperate preternatural exertion, 
she seized the dangerous weapon, and 
changed the direction of its aim.» The 
trigger was touched in the struggle, the 
charge pierced the roof of the carriage, 
and the wad set fire to the drapery ; 


while its loud.and sudden report render- 
ed the ho es al pgether unmanageable. 
4 so ysom was not the only one 


| iwithalarm. Wood- 
Le bthe part he was acting, and 
prt ten extricating Sophia from 
ae her perilous situation, into which his 
- vashness had brought her; while she, 
with a happy presence of mind, snatched 
off her shawl, with which she enveloped 
the blazing curtain, and had nearly suc- 
ceeded in smothering the flames, when 
| horses became tractable, the carriage 
stopped, and Woodville leaped out with 
“Sophia in his arms, 
- Before she had time to realize her 
safety, the galloping of a horse arrested 
her attention, and, with an exclamation 
of joy, she recognized the manly form 
of Flanders, mounted on a foaming steed, 
approaching the scene of confusion with 
a rapidity that rivalled the wind. He 
sprang from the saddle, and caught the 
trembling fair one by the hand, who al- 
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most. threw herself into his arms, as she 
exclaimed—— 

“Oh! Mr. Flanders! you are an an- 
gel sent to preserve—-to prevent” —— 

The poor girl hesitated—but she was 
appealing to one who, at a single glance, 
saw and comprehended the full extent of 
her meaning, and almost every particular 
of hér situation. He cast a mingled look 
of anger and contempt on his crest-fallen 
friend, while he thus addressed him 

‘‘ T am sorry to interrupt the pleasure 
which such an excursion, at this fine sea- 
son, must doubtless afford you ; but I am 
the bearer of a message from Mrs. Per- 
cival, which is, a request that you will 
immediately return, as she is extremely 
anxious for the safety and health of her 
amiable niece. Come, my friend,” add- 
ed he, in a livelier tone, at the same time 
clapping him gaily on the shoulder— 
“ Come, don’t droop, man—the fever 
has come to a erisis—another day may 
prove more auspicious for a flight of fan- 
cy. Cheer up, then, and order coachee 
to the right about wheel. 1 will be your 
out-rier. Or, if you prefer the saddle, 
and Miss Heartley will accept of my pro- 
tection” 

‘© O yes, sir, most gratefully. Let us 
be gone.” 

The driver had, by this time, adjusted 
the singed drapery of his carriage, and 
made a calculation of the damages to be 
included in his customer’s bill; he now 
stood cracking his whip in the air, wait- 
ing for farther orders. Woodville brief- 
ly informed him that he had ¢oncluded 
to return to town; and, then, without 
exchanging a word or a look with either 
of the party, he mounted his friend's 
horse, pulled his hat over his eyes, and 








set off, at a moderate pace, on the road 


to Boston. The carriage“followed with 
Sophia and Flanders. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to apprise 
the reader; that the whole of this ro- 
mantic adventure (with the exception of 
its. abrupt and unlooked for termination) 
had been previously contrived and ar- 
ranged by Woodville. Aware that the 
arrival of Fitz-James (who was now mo- 
mentarily expected) would forever de- 
prive him of Sophia, he determined to 
make one desperate effort to secure her 
hand. It was necessary to keep suspi- 
cion asleep, until he had her completely 
in his power ; when he flattered himself 
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that he could so far operate upon her 
feelings, her fears, and thé latent affec- 
tion which he still belived she secretly 
felt for him, as to induce her to consent 
to his wishes. To this end he contrived 
a series of incidents, which were to seem 
the result of chance or accident. He 
planned the excursion to Dorchester, and 
had he not fortunately met with Flanders, 
would have procured some other friend 
to attend Selina. The gigs had been 
previously bespoken, as the only mode 
that suggested itself of separating the 
party—although he did not anticipate 
that this separation would occur until 
their arrival at Roxbury, where he in- 
tended to form a pretext for lingering be- 
hind ; but the bet offered by Flanders 
was mere favourable to his designs. A 
hackney coach, engaged for a tour of two 
days, was to await for him at the Golden 
Fleece Tavern ; but, by some misunder- 
standing, did not arrive until more than 
an hour after the appointed time ; so that 
the farce of the ‘rusty nail,” which 
was got’up expressly for the occasion, 
answered two important purposes—il af- 
forded a pretext for waiting until the 
coach arrived—and a plausible one for 
changing their style of travelling. So far 
évery thing succeeded to his wishes—all 
that followed, involved him in confusion 
and shame, 


Convinced that Flanders was entitled 
to her confidence, Sophia now made him 
Gosinted with the foregoing particulars, 

earnestly entreated him to attempt 
the cure of the unfortunate delirium un- 
der which his friend laboured. Flanders 
promised to do all in his power to -pro- 
mote the happiness of both ; and advised 
her, if it were practicable, to conceal the 
morning’s adventure from her friends. 
To this she consented, if it could be done 
without violence to her veracity. The 
town was now before them, and Wood- 
ville was but a few yards from the car- 
riage. Flanders beckoned him to ap- 
proach, and ordered the driver to stop. 

‘If you have no objection,” said he, 


as Woodville rode up to the window— 


«| will now exchange seats with you ; 
for as Miss Heartley went out under your 
protection, you will instantly see the pro- 
priety of her returning in the same man- 
ner.” 

Woodville dismounted without hesita- 
tion, and the change was effected, Flan- 
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.gons already sufficiently alarmed on ac- 





. den the heart of the widow and the or- 
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ders hesitated a moment, and then con- 
tinued 

«< I presume it will not be necessary to 
enter into painful particulars with per- 





count of yourabsence. Your return has, 
no doubt, been delayed by some of those 
accidents to which high mounted vehicles 
are ever liable, and so it can be stated. 
1 must now take my leave, but shall ex- 
pect you to sup with me at Lamphiere’s.”’ 

So saying, Flanders bowed to Sophia, 
and rode off toward Dorchester, while 
the carriage proceeded into town, and 
restored Sophia to her friends just soon 
enough for her to receive an epistle, the 
eontents of which affected her in the 
manner already described at the conclu- 


sion of the last chapter. 
[ To be continued.} 


———— nn 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


AN ESSAY, 
On the cruelty of Mankind to each other. 


‘“¢ Man’s inhumanity to Man, 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 
Burns. 

It is universally acknowledged, that 
the condition of man, in this life, is full 
of misery and pain; that his enjoyments 
are few and his griefs many ; that he who 
is the most fortunate, must expect, at 
best, but a greater degree of exemption 
from the infelicities which are the lot of 
those around him; and that he can be 
more happy only in proportion as he is 
less miserable than his fellows. 

This conviction of the general destiny, 
it might be imagined, would induce all to 
assist in endeavouring to ameliorate it ; 
would show, that as all are equally liable 
to suffer, all are equally bound, by duty 
and by interest, to comfort the afflicted ; 
that as all may need assistance, all should 
be ready to afford succour ; and that as 
all are guilty, all should be merciful. 
Such a disposition would, indeed, lighten 
the woes of humanity ; it would infuse 
hope into the bosom of despair, and glad- 


phan ; it would remove those griefs which 
are occasioned by poverty, and lessen 
those which are caused by the ravages 
of death ; it would restore him who had 








once erred, to the paths of virtue, and 
render him again a useful member of 
that society whose laws he had broken. 


But, alas! how far different from this 
is the conduct of the greater part of man- 
kind to each other! Instead of succour- 
ing distress, they render calamity more 
poignant by persecution ; and treat the 


unfortunate always as criminal. Instead | 


of poverty being considered as a claim to 
compassion, it is thought a license for in- 
sult ; and the cries of misery, instead of 
exciting them to afford relief to the suf- 
ferer, only move them to ridicule his 
misfortunes, to reproach him with im- 
prudence, to delay assistance until it can 
no longer be useful; and, when he has 
perished by their neglect, to boast of their 
humanity, and to upbraid him with ap- 
plying too late for that aid, which, when 
solicited, was retarded or refused. 
Hapless, indeed, is the lot of him 
whom unforseen calamity, venial impru- 
dence, boundless generosity, or unsus- 
pecting and ill-placed confidence, has 
reduced to be dependent on the bounty 
of others: his own kindness will avail 
him nothing ; those whom he has bene- 
fited will consider, not his former favours, 
but his present inability to bestow others ; 
they will, consequently, determine, that 
as nothing can be gained by assisting 
him, he should be left to perish without 
assistance ; that as he was prodigal in 
prosperity, it is fit he should learn econo- 
my by adversity ; and that, as it is the 
duty of every one to provide, in the best 
manner he can, for himself, it would be 
imprudent and blameable to employ that 
in serving another, which at some future 


period they may themselves be in need 
of. 


But if the unfortunate are thus perse- 
cuted, what may the criminal expect? 
Can it be supposed, that he whose heart 
is steeled against the sufferings of the 
virtuous, will be melted to pity by the 
groans and tears of the guilty? No; the 
opportunity of indulging the innate love 
of revenge and cruelty, disguised under 
the specious appellation of justice, is too 
gratifying to be allowed to escape. 
Hence, that innumerable host of laws by 
which man presumes to deprive his fel- 
low-creatures of that existence which is 
the gift of the Deity, and which should 
never be lightly forfeited, or wantonly 
taken away. As the indigent, or the 
— may be tempted to plunder 

ose whose diligence and economy have 
been erowned with the possession of 








wealth, some penalties are undoubtedly 
necessary to restrain them, lest industry 
lose the stimulus which urges to exer- 
tion—the reward which ever ought to 
follow meritorious efforts. But, surely, 
the laws which, to preserve to one man 
the possession of the most trifling article 
of his property, deprive another of his 
life, must be considered unjust and san- 
guinary. Nor are they alone unjust and 
sanguinary—they are also impolitic and 
ineffective. We have daily and melan- 
choly proofs of their inefficacy to pre- 
vent crime, which prevention ought to 
be the motive of all punishment. Cer- 
tainly, then, some alteration is necessary 
in those laws which punish guilt without 
benefitting innocence, and sacrifice the 
offender without affording security to the 
offended. 


The disregard of man for the life and 








happiness of his fellow-men, is also 
mournfully proved by the desolating wars 
which alternately rage in every quarter 
of the globe. What is their cause? The 
ambition, perhaps, of a man who is im- 
patient to add millions of slaves to the 
millions he already oppresses ; who is 
uphappy because other men are free ; 
and who cannot be satisfied unless they 
are rendered miserable. To accomplish 
this object he arms thousands of his sub- 
jects ; misled by a false notion of glory, 
compelled by the wild mandates of ty- 
ranny, they march to the field ; they at- 
tack with a hellish fury those whom the 
laws of God and of nature command them 
to love; they murder without remorse, 
the aged and the young; they are them- 
selves slain in the commission of the most 


tribunal of an Almighty Judge, foul with 
the blood of their brethren, loaded with 
guilt, without repentance, without a sin- 
gle prayer to Him who is just, as well as 
merciful—who will as surely punish the 
wicked as he will reward the righteous. 
The scene of slaughter is over, and the 
victors, by an awful perversion of rea- 
son, presume to ascribe the success of 
their murderous attack upon their fellows 
to a Being who has given existence to 
all, and who will not allow the meanest 
of his creatures to be deprived of that 
gift with impunity. 

These -are, indeed, the most dreadful 
proofs of the cruelty of mankind to each 











other ; these are the effects of that la- 
‘ é, 


heinous crime ; and they rush before the’ . or 
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mentable and short-sighted policy, which, 
instead of regarding the whole earth as 
one nation, and its inhabitants as ene 
family, descended from one common 
stock, and inheriting life and sustenance 
from one great source, bound by their 
mutual interest, and ordered by the di- 


vine command to love one another, and | 


to work together for the common good, 
aot the iatervention of a river or a 
moentain, sufficient for ever to divide 
those whom their Creator has placed on 
the one side from those on the other ; to 
render them the most inveterate ene- 
mies ; to justify them in rejoicing at the 
calamities of each other ; to give each a 
right to ravage, to murder, and to destroy, 
all that is dear to the other. 

But these animosities between nations, 
however much to be lamented, are less 
distressing than those domestic feuds, 
occasioned by some difference of opinion 
on points whereon men are naturally dis- 
posed to diversity of notions, which rend 
the vitals of social intercourse, which 
destroy friendship, and love, and duty, 
for a name ; for the service, perhaps, of 
a royal monster, who, when he has gain- 
ed-the ebject of his destructive ambition, 
will reward loyalty with a dungeon, and 
patriotism with death—or those began on 
a still worse pretext, the service of re- 
ligion ; when men sacrifice thousands of 
their fellow-creatures, who worship the 
same Eternal God, but with a trifling dif- 
ferente of ceremony, to purchase the 
favour of Deity, whose most distinguish- 
ed attribute is infinite merey and kind- 
ness, and who has declared a pure heart 
to be the noblest sacrifice, and the prac- 
tice of virtue the most excellent form of 
worship. 





rants ; have been tortured, have been 
murdered, with a wanton barbarity which 
knew no limit, save the fatigue of exer- 
cising it ; which relaxed not in its horri- 
ble career, till it glutted to satiety with 
the blood of its victims. Why have these 
unhappy men been thus treated? Hu- 
manity blushes in mentioning the only 
reason that has ever been assigned by 
their persecutors—it is because the band 
of their Creator has tinged their com- 
plexions with a darker hue than our 
own! Impious and absurd objection ! 
Shall man, all fallible as he is, dictate to 
his Maker the form or colour of any of his 
productions ? Shall the creature arraign 
the Creator? Shall he presume to con- 
sider as an imperfection, and to punish as 
a crime, that which is but a part of the 
infinitely varied works of an Almighty 
and all-wise Contriver? Away with the 
despicable sophistry which would deduce 
an inferiority of intellect from a difference 
of colour; it is founded only on that 
principle which, if it do not produce con- 
viction, enforces compliance, namely, 
strength : and he who has the inclination 
and the ability to oppress his fellows, 
will never want arguments to prove that 
he has a right to do so. 

The progress of knowledge, ‘“ the 
march of mind,” although advancing with 
silent and almost imperceptible steps, has 
given io men, in these days, more of li- 
berality, and more of a just and rational 
habit of thinking; it is continually de- 
stroying those illiberal prejudices which 
are the inseparable companions of igno- 
rance, but which fade before the beam- 
ings of truth and science, like the mists 
of the morning before the rising sun. 
May they at length wholly disappear ! 





Innumerable other proofs might be || May men forget their animosities, and 


adduced in support of our assertion, but 
want of time prevents the recital, and 
ir obviousness renders i it unnecessary. 

instance, however, there is, so dis- 
graceful, so cruel, and of so ancient a 
date, ‘that it is impossible to pass it over 
in silence, or to mention it without ab- 
herrence and execration ; millions of our 
fellow creatures have, for a length of 
time which defies computation, been sub- 
jected to all the horrors of slavery ; have 
been dragged from their peaceful habita- 
tions ; have been torn from their dearest 
friends ; have been éxposed to the mer- 
ciless caprice of ignorant and brutal ty- 

& 
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pass their lives in a reciprocity of good 
offices ; may an existence employed in 
love, and friendship, and benévolence, 
and truth, be considered as a career of 
true glory ; and war, and bloodshed, and 
ambition, and avarice} be banished for 
ever from the earth; may that divine 
precept,“ Love thy neighbour as thy- 
self,” be imprinted on every heart, and 
form the ruleof every life—T hen, indeed, 
will ‘ all tears be wiped from all faces ;” 
then will death lose his terrors, and be 
disarmed. of his dart ; for who, that h 

ee lived, can fear to die. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY: CABINET. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 
No. f. 


I have often been much surprised at 
the negligence of parents, as it respects 
that all important subject, the education 
of their children, and more especially 
those of the female sex. Among the ge- 
nerality of people, it is supposed, that if 
a female has a pretty good knowledge of 
orthography, can write a tolerable hand, 
understands something of arithmetic, and 
other common branches of education, she 
is complete ; as they imagine that her at- 
tention through life, will be occupied with 
domestic concerns, and, therefore, there is 
little need of a greater fund of literary ac- 
quirements. The idea is certainly very 
absurd, and admits of many objections. 

One great obstacle, in the way of fe- 
males, to the pursuit of literary acquire- 
ments, is beauty. If a young lady is pos- 
sessed of a handsome countenance, and 
an engaging disposition, education be- 
comes still more necessary. I pity the 
poor girl, who has nothing to boast of but 
her charms. The want of them would, 

perhaps, be most beneficial to her, for 
! the hope of being able to please by out- 


attention would de directed to the culti- 
vation of her mind, and the attainment of 
inward excellence. Beauty is, indeed, 
calculated to attract the affections, and 
to gain admirers; but it generally ex- 
poses the possessor to many trials, in- 
sults, and temptations. The greater part 
of unfortunate females, that we read of 
in history, have been celebrated for their 
beauty ; this has won the hearts of the 
most worthless of the male sex, and has 
proved the conductor to infamy and dis- 
grace. 
Men of reflection are not easily capti- 
aay by the dazzling brilliancy, of out- 
ward excellence ; they consider menial 
beauty as the most engaging and desira- 
ble, for, in the words of the poet, 





«“ What is the blooming tincture of the skin, 
Compar’d to elegance of mind within.” 





I would not be supposed to undervalue 
beauty. By no means. I merely wish 
to urge the necessity of adorning the 


‘i mind ; for nothing secures the affections 


of a polite and accomplished lover, like 


ward appearance being taken away, her. 
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a reserved and modest behaviour, joined 
to engaging features, and refined and 
sensible conversation. Love and esteem 
must be obtained and preserved by the 
qualities of the heart. Respect, indeed, 
will always be paid to beauty while it 
lasts ; but it is like a rose, in the morn- 
ing, fresh and blooming, the pride of the 
garden, and the admiration of every be- 
holder ; in the evening, it fades and 
withers ; but mental excellence will sur- 
vive the last remains of beauty, and flou- 
rish and triumph, when the crimson blush 
no longer tinges the downy cheek of 
youth. 
PHILAGATHOS. 
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¥OR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


The present fashionable mode of fe- 
male education is very defective. It 
contracts and vitiates the mind, and per- 
verts the highest social and rational en- 
joyments. 

The season of youth, is the “ spring 
time” of gayety and thoughtlesness. 
The mind is then unoccupied with the 
concerns of life, farther than for our own 
enjoyment, and, like a bark with much 
eanvass and little ballast, we sail forward 
with buoyant spirits, but without judg- 
ment, in the pursuit of pleasure. We 
are all sufficiently inclined to pursue this 
ignis fatuus, and though it would be im- 
proper entirely to restrain the disposi- 
tion, it is much better to curb, than ex- 
cite it. We are creatures of habit. Im- 
pressions fixed upon the mind at an early 
age, are generally retained ; and princi- 
ples then inculcated, determine the cha- 
racter of our future life. If a female is 
taught to believe, that a few light accom- 
plishments are all that is necessary to 
her enjoyment and happiness—and under 
this belief neglects those studies, that not 


only -adorn the mind, but enlarge the, 


heart—if talents that (properly cultiva- 
ted) would rival those of Mrs. Rowe, 
More, or Chapone, are depraved in the 
continual study of dress and the frippe- 
ries of fashion, who will deny that such 
a system of education vitiates the mind ? 

The interchange of thoughts, through 
the medium of conversation, is the most 
exalted privilege of the human race. 
Man alone is endowed with this capacity ; 


but as though it were to remind us of the q 
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extent of this enjoyment, and of our de- 
pendence upon the Creator, even this is 
denied to some of our fellow creatures. 
He who is denied it, deserves our warm- 
est pity; but he that perverts it, our 
highest detestation. 

Man was not formed to be alone. His 
happiness depends, in a great measure, 
upon the female sex. In their society 
he finds an opiate for pain—a relief to 
misfortunes—a refuge from trouble :— 
in prosperity a partner—in adversity a 
friend. If social converse be so high a 
privilege, sueh a rational enjoyment, be- 
tween man and man, how much is the 
pleasure exalted when polished minds of 
opposite sexes meet, and, discarding the 
trite and commonplace topics of conver- 
sation, join in “ the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul.” Can you expect it of 
those who have been taught to think 
meanly of mental acquirements? Can 


they converse well who have never} 


read ? Can they listen with interest to 
subjects beyond their feeble comprehen- 
sion ? Or can that which they were ac- 
customed to despise in youth, make con- 
verts of them in age? Surely not. An 
illiterate lady may feel the want of know- 
ledge, but she cannot acquire a relish for 
the study necessary to attain it. While 
the ‘ day spring of youth is still uncloud- 
ed by sorrow,” the fashions and accom- 
plishments of the day may please, but 
when the corrosive cares of life have 
sobered her spirits—when lying upon the 
bed of sickness or the couch of age, 
without the power or disposition to ex- 
ercise what was her ruling passion, she 
will experience an inanity of mind more 
intense than bodily pain, and exhibit a 
weakness of character exciting the ut- 
most contempt. 
THEODORE. 


ee 
CARELESSNESS. 


Negligent masters or mistresses, are 
considered as lawful prey by their domes- 
tics ; and those who are proverbially 
easy in the management of pecuniary and 
economical concerns, are at once cheat- 
ed and despised for a disposition which 
(however it may engage the affection and 
esteem of candid and enlightened charac- 
ters) seldom fails to excite the rapacity of 
those who are possessed of 


That low cunning, which in fools supplies, 
And amply too, the place of being wise. 
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Housewife’s Manual. 








Spruce Beer. 


Take a sufficient quantity of spruce 
boughs, boil them in water about half an 
hour, or until the outward skin or rind 
peel off ; strain the liquor, and stir in at 
the rate of two quarts of molasses to half 
a barrel. Work it with beer grounds, or 
emptyings, or rather with yest. 


Molasses Beer. 


Take five pounds of molasses, half a 
pound of yest, and a spoon full of pow- 
dered race ginger ; put these ingredients 
into your vessel, and pour on them two 
gallons of scalding hot, soft, and clear 
water ; shake them well till it ferments ; 
and add 13 gallons of the same water, 
cold, to fill up the cask ; let the liquor 
ferment about twelve hours, then bottle 
it off, with a raisin or two in each bottle 


Al good Household Beer. 


Take a heaped half peck of wheat bran, 
and three or four ounces of hops ; boil 
them a quarter of an hour in fifteen gal- 
lons of clear water ; strain it through a 
close seive, and sweeten it with twe 
quarts of molasses ; cool it quick till it is 
no warmer than new milk, and fill your 
half barrel. Warm water may be used 
to fill up the cask if needful. Leave the 
bung out for 24 hours, that the drink 
may work and throw off the yest, and it 
will be fit for use. About the fourth or 
fifth day, bottle off what remains in the 
vessel, especially if the weather be hot, 
that it may not turn sour or stale. Ifthe 
cask be new, or not before used for beer, 
apply yest or beer grounds to ferment it ; 
otherwise, it will not be necessary. 

The practice, which is common in this 
country, of fermenting our small drinks, 
with the sediments or dregs of the same, 
ought to be laid aside. For this is, un- 
doubtedly, the foulest and most unwhole- 
some excrement of the liquor. 


To cure a butt of ropy Beer. 


Mix two handfuls of bean flour with 
one handful of salt, and stir it in. 


To feed and give a@ fine flavor to a barrel 


of Beer. ‘Sia 


ie a 
Put six sea biscuits into a bagof hope, 


Vand put all into the cask, 


» ai 
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To fine or clarify Beer in 24 hours. 


Put in a piece of soft chalk, burnt, 
about the bigness of two hen’s eggs, which 
will disturb the liquor and cause it after- 
ward to be fine, and draw off brisk to the 
last, though it were flat before. 

—_ 

We are induced to give the following 
receipt for making pomatum. It comes 
from a young lady who is herself all 
Sweetness, and needs not the foreign aid 
of ornament. 

Take the marrow of any animal’s bones, 
and having strained it, perfume it with 

‘sweet scented oil, Russian or Antique, 
and it is fit for use ; and it is said to have 
the power of quickening the growth of 
the hair, perhaps by communicating a 
softness to the skin, and opening its pores 
about the roots of the hair. 


== 
To keep off Fleas. 

Keep in or about your bed, a sprig of 
pennyroyal, or put on your bedclothes a 
few drops of the essence. The smell of 
the pennyroyal will keep off the fleas. 





CHINESE SHOP BILL. 


is a literal translation of a Chinese 
shop bill, which enveloped a packet of India 
ink. It will prove that the art of puffing is as 
well understood and practised in China, as by 
any of the most celebrated quacks of any other 
country. 
“ Susnosz,* 
sain Seg Gen fe, very Gee ; very old 
: grandfather, father, and self make 
this ink ; fine and hard ; picked out very 
fine and black ; before and now sell very 
good ink ; prime cost is very dear ; this 
ink is heavy, so is gold ; So. ose can make 
like it ; the others that make ink do it 
for money, tad te Chest; T only make it 
for a good name. Plenty of gentlemen 
know my ink; my family never cheat, 
sways a good name. I make ink for the 
Emperor, and all the mandatines round. 
All gentlemen must come to my shop and 


anew : 
: cae UNGWANC CHD EOCES. 
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From the Providence Patriot of June 19. 


| The Ladies of Philadelphia (the Athens of Co- 
lumbia) are invited, by public advertisement in 
the papers of that city, to assemble on the 4th 
of July next, in one of the rooms of the state- 
house, for the purpose of organizing a society, 
for the promotion of economy, encouragement 
of general industry, and repression of extrava- 
gance in living and dress. This laudable ob- 
ject is warmly advocated by several female 
writers. From the Essay of “ 4 Lady,” in the 
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Daily Advertiser, we extract the following ju- 
dicious and praiseworthy observations :— 





** Unless such as have weight of per- 
sonal character and wealth, will give such 
a cause sanction and support, we must 
continue to witness the increase of family 
desolations around us. Our passion for 
expense in furniture, dress and equipage, 
unless repressed, will bring overwhelm- 
ing ruin upon our husbands, and doom 





our daughters to perpetual celibacy. Let 
us avail ourselves of such a suitable oc- 
casion, to organize ourselves into some 
system of defence against the prevailing 
errors and follies of the times. Let us, 
then, meet and deliberate upon the best 
measures to be adopted. Come forward, 
ye Lucretius of the age, and prove your 
attachment to domestic happiness and 
virtue, by steadfastly opposing; by con- 
cert and combination, the ruinous habits 
resulting from our love of ostentatious 
show and finery. 

** If Rome, in her best days, could 
encourage domestic virtues, by sumptua- 
ry laws, and restraints on excesses, shall 
not a Christian country find patrons to 
enforce them by religious and moral-ob- 
ligations ? 


| A LADY.” 


LLL ——————— kkk 


The London Times contains the fol- 
lowing account of a remarkable | fact, 
which occured in the park of Lord Grant- 


ley, at Wonersh, near Guildford, a short 
time since. 





denly pouriced upon by one of the swans, 
which pulled the animal into the water, 
and held it under until quite drowned. 
bee was Observed by the other deer in 
e park, and did not long go unrevenged ; 
for, shortly after, this very swan, which 
had hitherto never been molested by the 
deer, was singled out when on land, and 
furiously attacked by a herd; which 
surrounded and oe killed the of- 
fender. > 


A fawn drinking, was sud- 








ANECDOTES. 


A French officer; who was a prisoner 
under his parole, at Reading, met with a 
Bible. He read it, and was so struck 
with its contents, that he was convinced 
of the folly of sceptical principles, and of 
the truth of Christianity, and resolved to 
become a protestant, When his gay as- 
sociates rallied him for taking so serious 
a turn, he said in his vindication, «| 
have done no more than my old school- 
fellow Bernadotte, who is become a Lu- 
theran:”” ‘* Yes, but he became so,” 
said his associates, ‘‘ to obtain a crown.” 
‘* My motive,” said the Christian officer, 
‘is the same ; we only differ as to place. 
The object of Bernadotte is to obtain a 
crown in Sweden—mine is to obtain a 
crown in Heaven.” 





A parishioner one day, on presenting 
his child to be christened, was asked by 
the priest, what name he should give the 
child. “1 believe,” said the parent, “I 
will call him Peter, after my own name.”’ 
‘** Ah,” said the pious priest, ** that is a 
bad name, Peter denied his master.’’ 
‘* What, then, would you have me call 
him ?”’ inquired the father. ‘ Why not,” 
said his reverence, ‘ call him after my 
name, Joseph?” ‘* Ah,” replied’ the 
good man, ‘ Joseph denied his mistress.”’ 





A soldier during the late war, being 
stationed on the frontier, having obtained 
a short furlough, was met by one of those 
busy-bodies who were at that time on the 
alert to learn something injurious to the 
army, and prevent enlistment, who ac- 
costed the brave fellow with, ** How do 
you fare in the service—have you plenty 
of meat?” ‘ Yes.” ‘ Do you get plen- 
ty of vegetables—have you a sufficiency 
of potatoes among your men?”’ “O! 
yes, plenty.” ‘* Well, how do you draw 
them?” ‘OO, when we can’t get them 


otherwise, we draw them by their tops.” 


— 

Mr. S.,a young poet, being lately at a 
public house near New-York, two or 
three young bucks came in, and a dandy 
stepping up to the poet, asked him for a 
glass of brandy and water. ‘“ I am not 
the bar-keeper,” says Mr. S. “1 
thought you were, by your looks,”’ re- 
plied the dandy. ‘ Appearances often 
deceive us,”’ replied the poet—** I took 
you for a gentleman.” 


ee eee 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


LINES 
ADDRESSED TO TWO YOUNG LADIES. 


Dear cheerful, happy girls, whose gay demand 
Claim’d a small tribute from my unskill'd hand ; 
How gladly would this unskill’d hand impart, 
In simple verse, the feelings of my heart. 


Yet, ah! from me what praises can you need ? 
For you a nobler tribute is decreed ; 

The tribute sweet of self-approving thought, 
By mildness, innocence, and virtue bought. 


Memory will aid me—for she brings to mind, 
Your friendly looks, your accents ever kind ; 
A***** *s sweetly serious, modest grace, 

And the gay smiles that deck her sister’s face. 


Yes, memory tells how oft with gloomy thought, 
And pensive step, your tranquil home I've sought; 
And found each heart-felt pang, each pining care, 
Sooth’d into calm forgetfulness, while there. 


Your filial love, your mutual kindness shown, 
Your sympathy in sorrows not your own, 

Claim from my heart the warmest meed of praise, 
And my heart dictates all my simple lays. 


And, oh! may truth and virtue still unite, 
To crown your days with innocent delight ; 
May stern misfortune hurl no barbed darts, 
Of keen regret, to rankle in your hearts. 


But may you both live happy and secure, 

No cares assail you, and no snares allure ; 

And when, perhaps, J moulder in the earth, 

Remember her who knows and loves your worth. 
“ HARRIET. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ON MY DEAR LITTLE HARRIET. 


O, Death! remorseless cruel Death, 
All-powerful in thy sway ; 

And hast thou grasp’d that gentle breath, 
And torn her soul away ! 


Ah! could not that celestial charm, 
That grew with every hour ; 

Restrain awhile thy dreadful arm, 
And shield her from thy pow’r! 


Those charms that still'd where tumults rang, 
Or bade the tear to flow ; 

-Those charms and bosom whence they sprang, 
All sunk beneath thy blow ! 


There weeping friends hung o’er their love, 
Her spirit to detain ; 

And ceaseless prayers were sent above, 
To ask her life in vain. 


But bush’d be every bosom’s swell, 
And each rebe!lious sigh ; 
Bor she who charm’d on earth too well, 
Now charms above the sky. 
ANSON. 








FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


‘TIS HARD TO PART. 


Late, slowly sinking in the west, 

The summer sun had gone to rest, 

And peeping o’er the mountain’s height, 
Appear’d the modest orb of Night. 


& 
With cheerful steps, I trod the road, 
To fair Eliza’s sweet abode, 
And rang’d with her the fields along, 
To hear the shepherd's vesper song. 


While thus enjoying bliss sublime, 
Unheeded, swiftly flew the time ; 
And when I tried to say “ farewell,” 
The accent falter’d as it fell. 


I press’d ber hand with aching heart— 
* My love,” I cried, “ ’tis hard to part! 
But, ah! I must no longer stay,” 
I took a kiss, and stole away ! 
EDWIN. 
— 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


A SUPPLEMENT 
TO COLLINS’ ODE ON THE PASSIONS: 


Or, a personification of Envy and the Maniac : 
Adapted to the recitation of that Ode. Respect- 
fully inseribed to Mrs. Barnes, of the New-York 
Theatre, with the warm admiration and best 
wishes of the Author. 


[Envy is introduced after Rerenge.] 


‘* While each strain’d ball of sight seem’d bursting 
from his bead !” , 


Foul Envy heard, 
And onward came ! 

Her angry snakes were all upreard ! 
She belch'd a flame 

Of stygian fire, 

Her croaking throat was swoln with ire— 

Her temples bound 

With asps around, 

And scorpion’s hiss’d 

Upon her breast, 

And light’nings from her eyes appear'd ! 
She wild advanc’d, 
And madly glane’d 

Her eye, to find some dismal shell :— 
But seeing none of fitly sound, 

She rais’d a most tremendous yell, 
And poison rank exhal'd around ! 


The Maniac is introduced at the end, after, 


* And he, amid the frolic play— 
As if he would the charming air repay, 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings !” 


But as the little god in rapture smil’d, 
On rush'd in fury, from a nook retir'd, 
With haggard look, and air and gesture wild, ~ 
A love-lorn Mamiac with mad phrensy fir'd ! 
His step was hasty now, and now delay’d '!— 
He grasp’d a dagger in his trembling hand ! 
Seem’d desperate now, and now appear’d afraid ! 


And now he gnash’d his teeth, and madly shook jf on high—.4ng plung’d it downward furiously 


His brand ! 


| 











First he beat loudly on the hollow drum, 
Then blew a blast upon the clarion shrill ; 
Then stood a moment motionless and dumb, 
As tho’ himself were stone—inanimate and 
chill! 
But as subsided the delirious fire, 
His brow relax’d—his eye more mildly beam'd : 
And calm he seem’d, 
As tho’ all undisturb’d by love or ire. 
Then with a placid smile— 
Tears wet his cheeks the while, 
He gently took the sweet, melodious lyre ; 
And softly and serenely play’d ! 
The notes harmonious rung, 
As o’er the cords his fingers stray'd, 
And sweeter still he sung— 


“ O, she was fair—divinely fair ! 

Was all my love—was all my care ! 
When I was sad, she sigh'd for me ! 
When f{ was glad, she smil’d with me ' 
Upon my lips how oft she hung ! 
How kind the music of ber tongue, 
When lying on my breast, 

With melting look, she all her love confess d 
Where now is she ? 

O Death ! O misery ! 

Those foul, perfidious charms, 

Now fill a rival's arms |— 

Those lips that gave me kisses, 

Now! Now! a rival presses !"’ 


Then fierce again became his look, 

Again his naked blade he shook, 

And plunged him head-long on the ground | 

Then started up, and wildly gaz’d around ! 

And rag'd !—and foam'd !—and frantic tore his 
hair ! 

Exclaimidg—* Death !—Damaation '—Hell ‘— 
Despair ! 

©! horror !—vengeance !—murder !—O ! 

Let go my heart !—Mad Demon ! let me go '— 

Ha !——Ha !-—Ha !——Ha '!——ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Away, foul Fiend !——away !——away ' 

Dost still pursue ?—Then let me die !” 


Thus saying, he raised his steel on high, 
And plung’d it downward furiously ! 
It reach'd his heart—he drew it out, 
And from the gaping wound the warm life's blood 
did spout ! 
Groans, stifled groans !—sighs, interdicted sighs ! 
His cheeks grew pale !—his senses reel'd 
around! — 
The shades of death came o’er his hollow eyes— 
He stagger’d !—tumbled !—died upon the 


ground ! 
G. or New-Jersev. 


[It will not, perhaps, be improper to subjoin, 
that the above Supplement, together with Col- 
lins’ Ode, was recited last spring, at an Academic 
exhibition, before a very respectable audience ; 
and so warmly and truly did the speaker enter 
into the spirit of his part, that when he came to 
the line—‘ And rag'd !—and foam'd !—and fran- 
tic tore his hair !’—and scattered from his hand, 
upon the stage, the riven lock of hair, a general 
shriek burst from the female part of the audience, 
and a dull aspiration of pity from the males. 

At the conclusion, when—“ He rais'd his steel 


r — 


the sight of the blood that followed the blade, 


| 
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together with the struggles and deathlike paleness 
of the speaker as he staggered and fell upon the 
stage, produced so powerful a sympathy through- 
eut the house, that the audience rose from their 
seats, and before the curtain could be dropt, many 
ef them rushed upon the stage, and called aloud 
for surgical aid. 

Tears began to flow from the lta of 
the spectators, nor did the cry of Doctor! Doc- 
tor! cease, until a physician actually mounted 
the stage, and after having examined the pulse of 
the exhausted speaker; publicly informed the 
agitated audience that he had received no injury.] 








NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JULY 31, 1819. 





A QUARTERLY PAYMENT, 

For the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, 

Becomes due, from its patrons, on their receiving 
one more number, viz. No. 13, published on Satur- 
day next, August 7 ; and it is hoped and trusted, 
that they will be as prompt in fulfilling their en- 
gagements, as we have been punctual and regular 
in ‘the performance of ours. Thus, they will at 


ad command our gratitude, and confer on us 


ep power of expressing it, by an increased assi- 
our services. 


»-- Country Subscribers, (and all such as do not re- 


side in this city,) are respectfully requested to be 
punctual in their remittances, agreeably to the 
terms of this paper, as expressed in the first page ; 
as every neglect of this notice will be considered 
@ relinquishment of their subscription. They 
requested to make their pay- 
meats in su as will not subject the pub- 
lishers to an unreasonable discount. 

Persons wishing to possess perfect files of the 
Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, from its commencement, 
must make immediate application, as there are 
but a very few complete sets remaining on hand. 

Subscribers who may by chance have obtain- 

duplicate copies of any number, will confer a 
Ciara ee returning them 
to the carrier, or sending them to this office. 


_ A Letter Boz is now fixed at the front door of 
our Office, into which our oe a gaat 


A Subseriber is thanked for his selections ; but 
they must, for the present, give place to original 
' scati 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
of M. De Humboldt 


: fourth volume of M. 's Trae 
we in the London Courier of the 


jth ef May. 


4-New Novel has been recently published, en- 
titled, Emmeline, with some other pieces, by Ma- 
ry Brunton, author of Self Control and Disci- 
pline ; to whieh is prefixed, a memoir of her life, 
including some extracts from her correspondence. 

A New Paper; entitled the “Universalist Maga- 
Aine,” has just rose re aig It is 
devoted exclasively ee 
Cited by the Rev. Hoves Belen, — | 








ae 
—— 


Female Magnanimity—A London paper states 
the case of a young woman being committed to 
prison for refusing to give evidence against her 
brother, in a case of theft. Her manner was re- 
spectful, but resolute ; and the court and specta- 
tors were much glected. 


An aspiring Serpent pay Chgleston paper of 
the 17th inst. says, that a large snake was that 
morning seen on the roof of a three story brick 
building in Church-street, near Eljiott-street. He 
succeeded in eluding the vigilence of his pursuer, 
who was armed with a double-barrel gun, and 
still maintained his lofty position. 





The Balloon did not ascend on Tuesday last, as 
announced in the papers, owing to Mr. Guttte’s 
not having been able to procure a sufficient quan- 
tity of ore of the materials to make the hydrogen 
gas, necessary to inflate the Balloon. On Mon- 
day next, however, it will ascend, without fail, 
(if the weather be fair,) from Vauxhall Garden. 
When it reaches its highest point of elevation, 
Mr. G. will cut away the Balloon, and descend 
with a Parachute. 





Ladies’ Velocipede——A Velocipede, on a new 
construction, is said to be building by an artist of 
Hereford. tt is to have beams, or bodies, on 
springs, and four wheels, which will ensure its 
safety. It isto quarter on the roads, like other 
carriages, and with four impellers, it is supposed 
that it will proceed with astonishing rapidity ; 
but its peculiar recommendation is to be the con- 
veyance of two ladies and two impellers, at the 
rate of six miles the hour. 


From the Boston Gasette. 

Three Rainbows. In the afternoon of Thurs- 
day last, three rainbows, at the same time, were 
distinctly seen in this vicinity. Thisis a rare 
phenomenon. A similar appearance was_ ob- 
served by Dr. Halley, at Chester, England, in 
1698. Two of the rainbows, in that instance, 
corresponded to the ordinary appearance of two 
rainbows, the colours in the secondary being in a 
reverse order in relation to those in the primary 
rainbow. The colours ia the third were arranged 
as in the first. In the three rainbows. of Thurs- 
day last, the colours, if we are correctly inform- 
ed, were in the same order in each. We under- 
stand that this phenomenon was observed by pro- 


ee 








fessor Farrar, «t Cambridge, from whom we may 
hope for a correct account of this interesting ex- 
hibition, with a satisfactory solution. In the 83d 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal Society, 
there is a relation of two primary rainbows seen 
at the yne, in July, 1792, by the Rev. Dr. 
Sturges, Gosport, in England. These rain- 
bows were not concentric, but touching each 
other, afd there was a secondary bow to each. 
Mr. Sturges suggests, in explanation of the phe- 
nomenon, that one of the bows was probably 
produced by Peretion othe sun from the sea. 





MARRIED, 
_ On Monday evening, the 26th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Schaeffer, Mr. Daniel , to Miss Ca- 
Marine Bausber, both of this city. 


- On Saturday evening, the th inet. by the Rey 








William Cotton, Mr. James Hamell, to Mi ss Eli- 
zabeth Jones, both of this city. 
On Monday evening, the 19th inst. by the Rey. 
Mr. Gray, Mr. Jacob Smith, to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Merrit, all of this city. 

On Sunday evening, the 18th inst. by the Rey. 
Mr. Crowell, Mr. Emanuel Farrington, to Mrs. 
Martha Sharp, all of this city. 

On Saturday evening, the 17th inst. by the Rey. 
Mr. Eli Wheeler, Mr. William Everdell, to Mist 
Catharine F. Smith. 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Milledoler, 
Mr. Prosper Deglos, hair-dresser, from Havre de 
Grace, (France,) to Miss Eliza Herren, of this 
city. 

At Newark, (N. J.) Mr. John F. Clark, to Migs 
Abby Woodruff—Mr. Aaron Noyes, to Miss Ma- 
ria Cottrill. 

At Newton, (N. J.) Mr. Elias W. Crane, of Eli- 
zabethtown, a licentiate of the Jersey Presbytery, 
to Miss Margaretta Johnson, daughter of Jobn 
Johnson, Esq. of the former place. 

At Oyster Bay, (L. I.) on Wednesday, the 2134 
inst. by the Rev. Mr. Earl, Mr. Noah Seaman, to 
Miss Rosannah Underhill, daughter of Samuel 
Underhill, Esq. all of that place. 

At Boston; on the 15th inst. by the Rev. Dr. 
Baldwin, Mr. Edward Henry Jenkins, to Miss 
Nancy Brown. This is the two-thousandth couple 
married by Dr. B. in less than 29 years. 

At Baltimore, Robert S. Downes, Esq. to Miss 
Margaret, daughter of Alexander M‘Clanahan, 
Esq.—Mr. Robert Wilson, to Miss Margaret Pen- 
degrass—Mr. Samuel Cully, to Miss Ann Wilson. 

At Norfolk, John De Dree, of the navy, to Miss 
Mary W. Moseley. 

In Zanesville, (Ohio,) on the 4th inst. the Right 
Rev. Philander Chase, Bishop of the Diocese of 
Ohio, to Miss Sophia May Ingraham, formerly of 
Kingston, New-York. 

At St. George’s, Bermuda, on the 24th of June 
last, Captain James Anderson, of the British brig 
Catharine, to Helen, daughter of John Troop, 
Esq. of this city. 
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DIED, 


On Monday last, after a short illness, Mr. Hen- 
ry Jacobs. 

On Tuesday morning last, Mrs. Catharine Stagg, 
aged 71 years, wife of Mr. Thomas Stagg, Sen. 

On Tuesday morning last, after a lingering ill- 
ness, Mrs. Elizabeth Marshall, aged 86 years. 

On Tuesday, the 20th inst. of a lingering illness, 
‘Mr. John Whitlock, aged 36 years. 

On Wednesday, the 2ist inst. in the 45th year 
of her age, Mrs. Jane Bogart, consort of Col. 
Joseph O. Bogart. 

On Wednesday, the 21st inst. Mrs. M‘Cafferty, 
wife of Mr. John M‘Cafferty. 
~ On Thursday, the 22d inst. after a lingering ill 
ness, Mr. James Tracey, Commissary in the army 
of the U. S. aged 28 years. 

On the 9th inst. at her residence, in the county 
of Cumberland, Virginia, Mrs, Mary Holland, 
aged one hundred and seven:! 
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